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the gallants of the time elected to poke fun at
it, wilfully exaggerating its occasional banalities*
In conversation, the house was seldom given its
full style and title, being commonly referred to
as the Bull, an ellipsis of which we get echoes in
contemporary verse. Thus, we find Wither
writing in his Abuses Stript and Whipt in 1613:
His poetry is such as he can cull
From plays he heard at Curtain or at Bull1
As for the persistent ridicule of Red Bull
drama, it was a case of give a dog a bad name
and hang him* Though the supercilious patrons
of the Blackfrlars were not sufficient visitors at
the Clerkenwell house to be able to cull a posy
of howlers with any regularity, assuming that
the growth was abundant, they were never short
of pabulum, for where experience stopped short,
invention stepped in. Some idea of the consistency
of their attitude is to be obtained from a jm
d* esprit published In Wit and Drollery in 1653,
under title "A Bull Prologue**, and generally
attributed to Sir William Davcnant One Is
puzzled to know whether the heading here was
1 For an example in 1638, sec J. Q. Adams, Sh&ktsptartan
PUybovstS) p. 302, and for another in 1653 (ftom Cokaim),
see Bradley and Adams, T6* Jonson Allusion BooJk> p. 303,